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The Housing Problem 
as Studied by the 5th and 6th Year Boys 


ALICE VY. 


WILSON 


Teacher of Industrial Arts, McCall School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TATURALLY, the boys must first 
* realize that housing is a problem. 
A few questions, such as “‘Why do you 
live ina house?” ‘What would you do 
for shelter and protection if there were 
no houses?”’ served to open the subject. 
Next, by reference to knowledge gath- 
ered in their study of geography, history, 
and literature, we 
methods 


various 
ancient and 
modern peoples to meet the problem. 


reviewed 
employed by 


This led to a discussion of the reasons 
for using different materials and styles 
in building houses; such reasons as cli- 
mate, elevation, use, source of supply, 
ete. This part of the work was illus- 
trated with pictures and supplementary 
reading. The children were asked to 
bring characteristic pictures and we 
mounted them for reference charts. 
Before we could build a house we had 
to make a plan to scale. An easy way 
of drawing to seale is to use squared 
paper. First plans must be made of 
something in sight so the real thing can 
be compared with the drawing. The 
classroom itself will do. We used a large 
cardboard house. 


The floor plan is the 
easiest and most necessary, sq we made 
that. 


When the first floor plans were 


complete we 


made tracings and blue 
prints, not only for what they taught us 
about the methods of handling our prob- 
lem, but also for the welcome change of 
occupation. After finding out who uses 
blue prints and why, we showed a floor 
plan of the school and the boys found 
their own room upon it and made trac- 
ings and prints of this. Window glass 
and heavy cardboard held together with 
rubber bands can be used instead of 
printing frames. 
from 
architectural drawings, 


The children gathered 


relatives and friends some real 


and 
blue prints to add to our collection of 


tracings, 


source materials. 

We now approached the actual prob- 
lem. In imagination we chose a build- 
ing site with reference to size, location, 
price, etc. We decided upon the shape 
of the house by referring to the size, 
shape, and outlook of the lot, and the 
material to be used. We chose the size 
and income of the family who would 
occupy the house, and decided upon the 
number and kind of rooms, and the 
total cost of the house as computed by 
the area. 

We considered the value of ready- 
made plans and the question of hiring an 
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architect. We spoke of the duties, cost, 
etc., of the architect. 

Upon the blackboard we 
several ways of dividing the floor plan, 
and the disadvantages of some. Plenty 
of pictures of ready-made plans and 


showed 


houses were passed about and the boys 
soon brought many more from news- 
papers and magazines. Heating, light- 
ing and ventilating arrangements were 
discussed for convenience and cost. 
Every one was asked to bring some trade 
information. Sons of plumbers and 
carpenters took a new interest in father’s 
business. 

Boys carried home some squared pa- 
per and experimented with plans for a 
bungalow. Parents, uncles, and cousins 
began planning the ideal home. 

We chose one to build and drew the 
floor plan to scale. As far as possible 
we used the measurements of doors and 
windows taken by the boys at home. We 
talked of the use of “stock sizes,’’ ete. 

While this was going on we discussed 
the work of real builders, taking up such 
subjects as the duties, pay, and method 
of hiring the builder, and we had a sam- 
ple specification for them to examine. 
Other trades such as those of brick-lay- 
ing, carpentering, etc., were examined 
with reference to duties, hours, wages, 
etc. The boys questioned parents and 
neighbors about these points. 

We looked up local industries engaged 
in handling building material and by the 
use of supplementary reading and refer- 
ence to the Commercial Museum, found 
out a little about the source of supply 
and transportation of stone, lumber, etc. 

We had a bulletin board, and a wide 
drawer for clippings, prints, pictures, 
and samples. Some of the best material 


was carefully arranged, mounted and 
labelled for reference charts. 
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As soon as the floor plans were drawn 
Of course the eleva- 
tions, etc., should have been made first, 


we began to build. 


but in classroom practice with boys of 
this size it is better to begin the use of 
tools at this time. 
were used to bring us to this point. 
Right here we had a demonstration of 
the few tools to be used. As none of the 
boys had ever handled tools before, we 
went slightly into the manufacture of 
tools, asked for reasons for the special 
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shape and constructions of some of the 
tools, had them deduct the use of other 
tools from their shape and construction. 
We spoke of primitive tools, showed a 
few samples to create an interest, and 
referred the children to several free 
museums having collections of these 
things. Show windows of hardware 
stores became more interesting than 
those of toy stores. And everybody’s 
arm ached to show what it could do 
with those new tools. 

The arrangement of tools and work on 
the desk was gone into with reference 
to conservation of movement. The boys 
saw the point when told of the brick- 
layer who used fifteen movements to lay 
a brick, but when he figured out that if 
the mortar was always in just such a 
place, with the brick by the left hand 
and the trowel to the right, only five 
movements need be used, he could lay 
three times as many bricks in a day, 
so the wall would be built three times 
as fast. The boys realized that those 
who practised right methods with their 
tools would accomplish about three 
times as much as those who neglected 
this point. 

As long as a boy has a few tools and 
some lumber, and knows how to use them, 
he is a perfectly good and happy boy, 
and can go on developing himself in- 
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definitely. So all the boys were told 
how and where to obtain free library 
cards and given a list of books, mostly 
handy books for boys and the like, con- 
taining ideas of things boys like to make 
at home. At various times other short 
lists of books that gave information 
about some of our problems were put on 
the bulletin board, or sometimes just a 
fine story for boys was added. The boys 
copied these lists and sometimes would 
bring one of the books to ask about 
something, or would tell of something 
they had read in one of them, or bring 
an article they had made at home, show- 
ing that they were eager to take advan- 
tage of these things as soon as they were 
pointed out to them. We tried to have 
the children realize the educational ad- 
vantages and resources of a big city 
such as ours, and gathered information 
as to free art and manual training 
classes held in the afternoon and even- 
ing. Quite a number of our boys joined 
one of these classes and attended regu- 
larly. Parents called to explain that 
the library books and interesting even- 
ing classes were keeping their boys off 
the streets and out of the movies. Most 
of our children are foreigners and do not 
know the resources of our city. 

To relieve the monotony of all this 
drawing, talking, and measuring, we 
now began to build the sill and put the 
floor joists on, according to our floor 
plan. We divided the class into groups 
and had one group make the sill while 
each of the other groups selected one 
room and made the floor joists for it. 
The sill of our house was made slightly 
heavier than the real scale of 1 inch to 
| foot we were using, so that it could be 
carried about from shelf to work table 
without fear of racking the frame. We 
talked of the foundation upon which the 
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sill should rest, but did not build one. 
Instead of putting two joists close to- 
gether on the dividing lines of the rooms 
we used girders or trimmers on all the 
main divisions and fastened them with 
half lap joints, glued and nailed. As 
soon as the floor joists were made and 
the ends cut according to the drawing, 
each boy nailed his joist to the sill, put- 
ing the joists 114 inch apart and using 
the T-square to get them straight. 

The studs were next made. We 
counted the double studs for the corner 
and each side of the doors and windows, 
and single studs 1! inch apart for all 
walls. We used no wind brace at the 
corners. 

The class was again divided into 
groups. Some made window and door 
frames and some made single or double 
studs. Putting on these studs was the 
most difficult part of the whole house. 
Because of the large number of boys 
working on such a small model, each 
child was apt to disarrange the work of 
several others. Until the plate was 
nailed in place we had to be very careful. 

The plate was made just like the sill 
and nailed to the top of the studs all 
around. 

The 5th Year house had the front and 
back wall removable, so the studs for 
these walls were not nailed to the sill, 
but put into a separate rectangular 
frame that just fitted against the wall. 
The 6th Year house had the roof re- 
movable, so a separate plate with just 
the four sides was made, and the ridge 
board and four end rafters set upon it, 
after calculating the correct pitch and 
rise. 

One group made the plate and ridge 
board for the roof, the others made 
rafters and studs. One boy made a mitre 
box and we sawed the rafters double the 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HOUSE MADE BY FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN IS SHOWN IN THE UPPER HALI 
OF THE PAGE CHILDREN ARE SHOWN MAKING FURNITURE AND SOME OF THE RESULTS ARE PIC- 
TURED IN THE THIRD ROW FROM THE TOP. THE BOTTOM ROW SHOWS A FIFTH GRADE BOY BUSY 
WEAVING A RUG AND AT THE RIGHT A COMPLETED HOUSE MADE BY SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN 
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right length and cut them in half at an 
angle of 22% degrees, making two 
rafters with just the right slant. 

The studs with the correct angle at 
the top to allow for the sloping roof,were 
nailed in place and all rafters 2 inches 
apart were put on by the little carpen- 
ters who made them. Each boy was 
determined to have his piece perfect 
enough to go into the house so that he 
could have the pleasure of nailing it on. 

Short rafters were jutted over the 
front and back door to make a little 
roof for ‘‘stoops.’’ A porch could have 
been made by making these rafters 
longer. 

A kitchen chimney and fireplace chim- 
ney were made of wood and covered 
with brick paper. 

Then 


boards and the whole house was covered 


every one made _ sheathing 
on the outside. 

Each group was given squared paper 
and told to work out the pattern for a 
given wall or floor, allowing for all win- 
dows and doorways. When these exact- 
ly fit, they were cut from heavy card- 
Wooden 
floors could be put on if desired. We 
pretended that the walls were made of 


board and tacked into place. 


one of the composition boards adver- 
tised so widely now. Corner strips and 
beveled weather strips were put on out- 
side. 

Then came clapboards, shingles, and 
window and door frames. Everybody 
had to make shingles as there were near- 
ly two thousand on the 6th Year house 
alone. And the only real fun of this 
work was nailing them on. Four or five 
boys were usually pounding away at the 
roof while everyone else was hustling to 
get another dozen made so they could 
pound too. 
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Clapboards had to be carefully fitted 
around door and window frames, work 
which just suited some painstaking 
souls. In fact it was very interesting to 
find that there was always some part of 
the work that just suited somebody, and 
as far as possible each boy was given the 
work he desired. For instance, the 
steps and porch columns were designed 
and carried out by those who cared 
more for decorative details than for 
plain saw and hammer work. 

After considering the style and sup- 
posed location of our house, we painted 
it white with green trim, and green 
stained the shingle roof. With the red 
brick chimneys it looked very neat. 

The outside walls of the 5th Year 
house were covered with brick paper put 
on over the sheathing, instead of clap- 
boards, but the roof was shingled and 
stained green. The trim of this house 
was painted white. 

The furniture making was a joy to 
every one. Competition lists of suit- 
able pieces for each room were made, 
and each boy decided what he wanted to 
make. I made some pieces for samples 
and showed them some toy furniture of 
the right size. They measured the 
furniture at home and reduced the sim- 
plest of these to the same scale as the 
house, 1 inch to 1 foot. From these we 
worked out a few pieces to serve for 
foundation models. Nearly every boy 
incorporated some ideas of his own 
before finishing his piece, so there was 
plenty of variety. The boys quickly 
saw that by omitting the top of a desk 
and putting a narrow strip across the 
back, a serving table was made, or that 
adding two uprights and a “tipping 
mirror’’ to the serving table, changed it 
into a dressing table. 
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Some of our little tenement dwellers 
had the most wierdly entertaining ideas 
about furniture that I ever heard. | 
helped straighten them out with as 
much tact as I could command, but | 
had perfectly lovely jokes all to myself. 

With plenty of pictures from wall 
paper and house decorating concerns 
and several sample books of wall paper, 
we had little difficulty in working out 
the color schemes for the rooms. When 
the right color or pattern for wall deco- 
ration could not be found ready-made, 
we used Bradley’s ‘“ Bulls eye’’ paper 
decorated by means of small stencils or 
peg printing, using very simple designs. 

The furniture was stained or enameled 
to suit the room it was to occupy, and 
arranged within it upon rugs that had 
been designed and woven upon small 
wooden looms. The boys were inter- 
ested enough to bring dry batteries, 
wire and some tiny bulbs, and soon had 
the house wired and lighted, without a 
suggestion from me. 

And so our problem was _ solved. 


Many a small sister is playing with a set 
of toy furniture “‘just like real, that 
brother made in school,”’ little realizing 
all the far reaching subjects that 
brother took an interested “peep” 
at while learning to use a few tools 
correctly. 
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The measurements of the 6th Year 
house were as follows: 
2 pieces 34” x1 x 4% 


” 


Sill ° « ” ” 
2 pieces 2314" x 1” x 4 
| 1 piece 34” x 1" x 4” 
Girders 1 piece 231 6” x y xX 1,” 
' : 


1 piece 12” x 1” x 4” 
l piece 9” x1" x 14” 
| 13, 12” x 14" Xx 3" 
6, 5”°x 4’ x %” 
24, 13” x 4” 


Joists 


90 Single Studs 914" x % 
Rafters 20” x 34” 
for eaves. 


x 14” allows 4” each end 
Plate same as sill 
Rise 814" 
Ridge Board 35” x 1" x 14" 
The measurements of the 5th Year 
house were as follows: 
Sill, 4 pieces 2544" x 1" x 4” 


” 


Joists, 44 pieces 13” x 
4 Corner Studs 914” x \4 
24 Double Studs 914” x 6" x 14" 
80 Single Studs 914" x 14" x 14" 
Plate same as sill 


“« ~ os 
PS 


3 
4 
3," 


Girders, 2 pieces 254%" x 1" x 14" 
1 
4 


= 


Ridge board 261%" x 1" x 14” 
Rise 614" 
2 frames for removable front and rear wall 

Each { 2 pieces 2514” x 1" x 4” 

( 2 pieces 1114" x 1” x 14” 

Shingles on both houses 34” x 114" x 19" and 
beveled two-thirds of the way down. 

All sheathing boards 2” x 14" x the length or 
width of the house. 

Clapboards 34” x 14" x the length desired to 
fit, and beveled on half of its width. 


HARMONY WHEREVER PERCEIVED IS BEAUTY 
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Shoe Mending as a Manual Problem 


FRANK M. RICH 
School No. 19, Paterson, N. J. 


VERYBODY wears out shoes; per- 
haps everybody ought to know how 
to mend them. Cobbling is not high 
art, but it is good manual training, both 
for girls and boys. It is an important 
saving of expense to parents; sometimes 
a saving of lost time at school. In its 
way, it is as interesting as woodwork, or 
basketry or sewing, and quite as pro- 
ductive and practical. 

An outfit that will answer the purpose 
is not expensive, as two dollars will 
cover the essential tools for a single set. 
Perhaps some lasts and hammers can 
be borrowed from parents as there is 
little danger of their being broken. By 
dividing the work, one person marking, 
one pegging, one trimming, one sewing, 
etc., a single set of tools will accomodate 
several workers. In almost any school 
at least one set can be kept for pupils to 
borrow and take home at night. In the 
course of a term everybody can get eon- 
siderable practice with it, and at the 
same time save its cost many times over. 
The fifth and sixth grade boys in the 
picture borrowed outfits from obliging 
relatives and in their spare time before 
and after school did enough work by 
themselves to earn between five and ten 
dollars for the United War Work Cam- 
paign. 

The tools and materials necessary are: 
a stand for iron lasts, preferably a little 
more than long enough to reach from the 
knees to the floor, three lasts of assorted 
sizes, a cobbler’s hammer, pegging awl, 
sewing awl, rasp, knife, and nippers; 
fine sandpaper, or coarse stone to 
sharpen the knife, $, 54, and 7% clinch 


nails, sole leather strips, shoemaker’s 
tarred felt, thread, wax and bristles. 
Some substitutes are possible. If nec- 
essary one can use the ordinary hammer, 
rasp, knife, and cutting pliers. 

Before taking up mending it may be 
well to learn the names of the different 
parts of a shoe and the way the sole is 
put together. You may look up “Shoe”’ 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
under ‘‘ Manufacture of Leather Shoes’”’ 
learn just how a boot or shoe is put to- 
gether. 

The steps in half soling are: 

1. Set the soles on the leather strip and 
mark and cut two profiles for out-soles, a trifle 
larger than the old sole. Use judgment and 
economy in cutting the leather so as to avoid 
waste. 

2. Soak these pieces for a few minutes in 
warm water to soften the leather. 

3. While the leather is mellowing, remove 
the old cut-soles with the nippers. Cut the 
thread with a knife if they are sewed taps, and, 
if they have never been tapped before, cut off 
the worn sole where it joins the shank, and 
pare it down with a good long taper or chamfer 
to make a neat splice. 

4. Take the soaked taps out on the last and 
pound them all over evenly and thoroughly to 
harden the leather. 

5. Place the shoe on a last of the nearest 
size; put on a piece of shoemaker’s tarred felt, 
half the length and width of the sole, to keep 
the tap from squeaking. 

6. If the toe is so badly worn that the 
welt is not perfect, cut a little tapering piece of 
leather to build the toe up even with the rest 
of the sole, and fasten with a small nail to hold 
it till the whole tap is nailed on 

7. Fasten the sole in place with four nails, 
placed in the order indicated. In nailing, the 
pegging awl is used to start the hole; not 
deep, but merely enough to hold the nail in 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING DIFFERENT STEPS USED IN THE COBBLING ART 


position to hit with the hammer. One does not 8. Now trim the edge of the tap approxi- 
drive the nails exactly perpendicular to the mately even with the sole. The final trimming 
sole, but slants them a little toward the center and polishing will come later, when the nailing 
of the last. This holds the tap on better, and _ is finished; but the cobbler needs to have an 
makes the nail points more certain to strike the approximately correct outline to work from, in 
last and clinch. order to get the nails in straight. 

















9. Pare (chamfer) the tap off a little at the 
shank, in order to avoid a clumsy splice where 
the new sole laps over and joins the old one. 

10. Mark a line on the sole one-fourth to 
one-half an inch from the edge, depending upon 
the size of the shoe, and the width of the welt 
beyond the upper 

11. Make awl holes ! 
marking first if necessary to get them even. 


9” apart on this line, 
12. Drive in sole nails accurately. Be sure 
they strike the last and clinch. Pound the 
flush the surface. 
accidentally bend over, draw them out and put 


heads down with If any 
in new ones. 

13. Let the soles dry out slowly, then make 
the edge perfectly even with knife and file. The 
knife will need to be sharpened every few cuts 
to keep its edge as keen as possible Keep io- 
dine handy for cut fingers are not an entirely 
remote possibility. 

14. Stain the edge with writing ink and 
burnish by rubbing with a smooth piece of 


wot vd or 1ron. 


Heels. 


even when the soles are all right. 


Heels often need attention, 
Us- 
ually it is advisable to remove the worn 
top piece, and pull out or cut off pro- 
jecting nails. If the lifts are also worn, 
they must be built up, like the worn toes, 
with tapering pieces, cut at the right 
These 


pieces can be cut from odds and ends to 


slant to make an even surface. 


save leather. They are fastened in 
place with a nail or two to hold them till 
the top piece is put on. This good, 
sound top piece is marked, cut, soaked, 
trimmed, nailed, filed, and burnished as 
were the soles. If cracks and imper- 
fections show, a little black shoemaker’s 
wax rubbed in will give a better finish. 

Where an entire heel has to be re- 
placed, the lifts are soaked and sewed 
to the sole. Then the top pieces are 
nailed in position. 

Before leaving mended shoes it is 
well to go over the nail heads on taps 
and heels with a file, to take off any 


slight projections. Examine the inside 
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for nails, and pound them down thor- 
oughly. <A lining of thin leather, 
cemented over the insole is desirable 
especially in the heel. Directions for 
using leather cement will be found on 
the tubes. 

Most that 
mending require more or less sewing, 
The re- 


pair of basket-balls, and other athletic 


Sewing. shoes come to 


whatever else they may need. 


goods also makes it very useful to be 


able to sew. In sewing. one makes 
holes with the sewing awl, and after re- 
moving the awl, pushes a “‘ waxed end’”’ 
through from each side, using two 
threads, or two ends of one thread in- 
stead of one as in ordinary sewing. The 
making of the waxed end is not easy to 
but if 


practical shoe or harness mender does 


describe, one watches how a 


it, it will not be hard to pick up the 
trick. 

In making 
thread from three to ten or twelve times, de- 
pending upon the articles to be sewed. The 


Instead 
of cutting the thread off square at the ends of 


a waxed end, one doubles his 


strands may be eight or ten feet long. 


the strands, the shoemaker untwists it till the 
unspun fibers are easy to pull apart, then the 
whole can be waxed and twisted to a fine point. 
A simple way to wax and twist the strands 
without having the cord knot and tangle is to 
wind the thread on one’s thumb, leaving the 
first end so that it can be pulled off the end of 
the thumb from underneath the roll. By pul- 
ling and waxing a short length at a time, the 
thread is kept straight and by repeating the 
process three or four times, about the right 
twist is given for sewing. 

To attach the bristle, the shoemaker splits 
it in half up to two inches from the end and 
braids in a bit of the end of the thread. One 
half is then twisted so that it unites with the 
thread. Then these two together are twisted 
so that they unite with the other half. The 
parts of the bristle are thus wrapped around the 
thread, making a splice that will stand con- 
siderable hard usage. The split ends of the 
bristle are kept from unravelling by splitting 
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the thread a half inch above these ends, and 
If one 
cannot get the trick of making a splice by 


sewing the bristle through this split. 


twisting he will be-forced to do it by the slow 
process of braiding. 

The great advantage of a waxed end over 
the needle is that the bristle is smaller than the 
cord it carries, and passes through a small awl 
hole, straight or curved, very readily. 

The sewed tap is so much neater than 
the nailed tap, that the young cobbler 
will soon want to try his hand at sewing 
soles. After putting in the four nails 
and trimming, as described in step 7, 
the cobbler cuts an oblique channel 


around the edge of the tap, in such a 


that holes, made with the 
sewing awl from the bottom of the fur- 
row, will fall just outside the upper. 


He sews the half sole to the welt 


position 


around three sides, and nails the splice 
across the shank. The furrow prevents 
the stitching from showing and from 
being worn off. 


finished, the 


After the sewing is 


furrow is sealed with 


ENGAGED IN COBBLING 


leather cement, and the whole pounded 
into shape and put aside to dry. 

Fortunately, the difficulties of the 
work are not many nor serious. Pricked 
or pounded fingers and a bent nail here 
and there hardly count. Anybody can 
learn to do a fair job of cobbling in time, 
and if one is naturally handy with tools 
and uses care in nailing and cutting, 
even the first attempt is likely to be sur- 
prisingly good. 

In the old days, some such occupation 
as this furnished the pastime of the 
family through the long evenings. No 
doubt the people enjoyed themselves 
and took comfort in being useful. Then 
came the days of super-abundance be- 
fore the war and people got out of the 
habit of really working. 
days of thrift have returned and it is 
everybody’s duty to cut down consump- 
tion and raise production till there is 
enough in the world for everybody to 
have all he needs. 


Now again the 
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A CHILD CAN BE TAUGHT THAT CIRCLES WITH A FEW SIMPLE LINES ADDED CAN BE MADE UNTO MANY 
SIMPLE OBJECT DRAWINGS. 


CHILD-MIND 


GENERAL FORM AS A FOUNDATION IS THEREBY IMPRESSED UPON THE 
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Children and Circles 


PEDRO J. 


LEMOS 


Stanford University, California 


ANY an artistic-anxious parent or 
teacher has worried because an 
embryo artist has insisted upon holding 
a pencil in his small fingers and marking 
lines and lines instead of making tones. 
Why should a child do otherwise than 


The child 


uses the mediums which the grown-up 


express himself in lines? 


uses, and the pen and pencil are narrow 


pointed instruments and make but lines. 
We marvel at the character of the beau- 
tiful brush stroke drawings of the Japan- 
ese. Their dexterity and perfect un- 
the 
acquired from childhood, for the brush 


conscious use of brush has been 
is the Japanese pen and pencil, being 
used in their writing. If we permitted 
children to use only brushes or blunt- 
that 


they, too, would develop a power within 


pointed crayons we should find 
the scope of such mediums and that 
their subjects would be expressed more 
in masses and less with lines. 

It is a fact, however, that the usual 
child is unknowingly hampered in the 
use of any materials. When they draw 
upon the grown-up’s stationery they 
are told that their scribbling is waste of 
paper and they are offered newspaper to 
draw upon—and who can do anything 
the 


clear expanse of the wall or door 


with a 


large, 


type-covered surface. If 


panel tempts them to baby designs they 
are punished for marking there, and, of 
course, they discard all artistic indica- 
tions with such queer encouragement. 
Plenty of paper, soft pencils, and a 
little guidance in using all the surface of 
the paper is the best encouragement for 
the small tots, and don’t worry because 


they will make moons and hats and cats 
in outline. ‘‘ Willie will make his draw- 
ings in outlines, and | made up my mind 
that my child would start in drawing 
right and draw his subjects from within 
out toward the outer edge in a big way”’ 
is the complaint of one mother who 
Another ‘I shall 
make my gir! draw all her subjects in 


block 
I noticed, however, that 


studied art. Says, 


masses and things in groups.’ 
both anxious 
mothers used other methods when work- 
a sketch class. After all, it is 


easy to prescribe methods for others to 


ing at 


follow, but it is particularly hard on the 


little folks to experiment with such 
theories upon their budding abilities. 
It will be noticed that the first stage 
of a child’s use of the pencil is the dis- 
covery The pencil drawn over 


stage. 
the paper marks. It is lifted and put 
down again and a series of wavering 
a sort of finding 


Next, a 


made in 


short marks are made 
out what the pencil will do. 
series of continuous lines is 
every direction, forming a diagram some 
what like a snarled knitting ball or an 
The little 


finds that the line is continuous as lon® 


earthquake record. artist 
as the pencil is on the paper and that it 


can be* marked in various opposite 


directions. Third stage is finding that 
these spontaneous lines have aceidental- 
ly made forms, and the child therefor 
makes a line continuous in a sort of cir- 
cular shape and calls it a face or cup o1 
some other object round in shape. 

If at this point the child is taken and 
taught that circles or near circles with a 
few simple additions can be made into 
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LARGE AND SMALL PAPER CIRCLES MAY BE PASTED TOGETHER AND BY ADDING A FEW CRAYON 
MARKS INTERESTING CREATURES CAN BE PLANNED ON A DARK BACKGROUND. CHILDREN LOVE 
LIFE AND ACTION 
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LARGE AND SMALL CLAY BALLS ARE THE FOUNDATION FOR THE HEADS AND BODIES OF NATURE 
CREATURES. TAILS AND CRESTS ARE EASILY ADDED AND THE CREATURES ARE THEN PERCHED IN 
THE TREE BRANCHES 
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many simple objects, one of the first and 
greatest of art principles has been 
started—that draughtsmanship should 
be based upon recognition of a general 
form as a foundation. 

A circle is much easier to draw or com- 
prehend than straightsided forms— in 
spite of the oft made statement of art 
admirers that “they can’t even draw a 
straight line.”’ By a circle | don’t mean 
a perfect ring with a perfect are along 
any point of its circumference but mere- 
ly a circular form. A child loves to 
make rings — small rings, big rings— and 
add ears and feet to make animals and 
birds. A few marks to the circle makes 
fans, bowls, baskets, and all the things 
dear to childhood. If more nearly per- 
fect circles are needed, a button or a 
penny is used as a guide and outlines 
drawn within which birds and flowers 
are made \iter circles may come the 
parts of circles—semi-cireles, quarter- 
circles, ovals, and éllipses; then comes 
the query as to what small circles and 
big circles together will make; and what 
circles cut out of paper can be made into. 

What rainyv-day fun may be had with 
a little plasticene in various colors made 
into balls! The clay is rolled lightly 
between the palms of the hands making 
all sizes of clay balls. These are added 
to each other to make owls and robins 
and peacocks, squirrels and bunnies. A 
tree twig is placed in a sandbox or bow! 
and the birds and tree creatures perched 
therein with neighboring nests and 
apples and pears and fairy fruits—all 
made from balls of clay. Wonderful 
tails and crests are added by cutting 
paper strips to which a few touches of 
crayon are given. Have you ever tried 
such a wonder tree in your kindergarten, 
nursery or home, ye grown-ups? If not 
you have missed one of the joys of life 
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for you will become enthused with the 
possibilities of the circle and the fun that 
comes with inventiveness, and you will 
do it again for the same reason that 
fathers find it a parental duty to accom- 
pany the small folks to the circus 

And with the cirele guides, simple de- 
signs can be arranged. Designs can be 
created with simple circles by small 
children that are surprising! pleasing 
In fact, | know of several designs so 
developed that have been adapted by 
parents To! application to embroidery 
and other material, their simplicity and 
primitiveness being so satisfactory that 
they were unresisting. Our American 
design after all needs simplifying.  In- 
stead of addition I am inclined to believe 
that what it needs is subtraction Phere 
fore if we “become as little children” 
and go back to the cirele as a simple unit 
in design, our design will surely -im- 
prove if it is not complicated. Thus in 
working with the children and circles 
let us consciously or unconsciously ab- 
sorb the benefits that will always come 
with the reviewing of elements. And 
we will find that the child with the 
circles will recognize the same adapta- 
tion of other forms to other objects and 
that with added years their recognition 
of the whole rather than the details is 
accomplished. 

The important thing is that the 
child recognize foundation shapes to all 
Whethe 


those shapes are planned in outline o1 


things in the realm of art. 


mass is unimportant, but a child is 
thinking absolutely natural in making 
a form in line if their medium makes 
lines more easily than mass. It is a 
wise art supervisor who refrains from 
demanding of children that which they 


cannot do themselves. 
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OUI ff came to pase on the 
> third day, that Gether put 
Se ‘3 on her royal apparel, and 
‘ a hele Aw zs y y ff A stood in the inner court of 
WALL & C . BON, i. king's house, & over 
>> — — 4 ; against the king’s house: & the king sat 
Sag. DECORATIONS ZX - upon bis royal throne inthe royal house, 
if over against the entrance of the house 

& it was 80, when the king saw Cother 

the queen standing in the court, that she 

obtained favour in his sight: & the king 

held out to Esther the golden aceptre 

that was in his hand. #60 Gether drew 

near, and touched the topof the aceptre 

Then said the king unto her, That wilt 

thou, queen Eether? and what is thy re 

quest? it shall be given thee even to the 

half of the kingdom. & ether said, If 

x P it seem good unto the king, let the king 
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(Plate 20. Unity, and the lack of it, illustrated 
~ 1. Unity in effect .-a pacing gray~ secured through the use of one style of 


“type, with italics, and ornament having heavy and light strokes. 
2 and3. Unity may be disturbed or destroyed through too Great contrast 


_ in Sizes“of type, or in areas of dark and . 
4.50 many kinds of discordant elements are not often found in one small 


area as may be discovered. in this. 


~ 4 Unity in effect — initial, type, ornaments,- even with a poor face of type. 
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Elements of Beauty in Printing 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of The Cleveland School ol iri 


VII. 


WEALTH of 
tempt 


type faces may 
the ambitious printer to 
abandon the straight and narrow path 
that leads to excellence, and to disport 
himself in the pop concert gardens along 
the wayside which provide for  un- 
restricted indulgence in variety. The 
type founders who in these days combine 
the both “the 
seraph and the snake’’—who are at 
the 


Vivian, 


admirably powers of 


onee printer’s Beatrice and _ his 


have themselves acquired a 
late. 


They do not offer to the printer quite as 


more enlightened conscience of 
many wanton and debased styles of type 
as formerly. 

In the eighties illegitimate variety in 
type seems to have reached its nadir. 
Look at Plate XVII. In the Philadel- 
phia title page,eight styles of type in the 
thirteen 


lines; in the Rockland page, 


five styles in six lines! Neither town nor 
hamlet escaped the tempter in those 
days. Nor do these pages, bad as they 
They 


do not include the spiraled Roman, the 


are, show examples of the worst. 


crosshatched Old English or any of the 
other shaded and scrolled nondescript 
type faces wherewith square miles of 
good paper were besmirched and ruined 
between the Centennial and Columbian 
After such pitiful attempts 
to produce typographic art, how re- 
freshing are such title pages as those 
shown in Plate XIX, from pamphlets 
issued by two museums. 


Exposition. 


In each a 
single style of type is used. 
effect is the result. 


Unity of 


UNITY 


Among the Elements of Beauty none 
is of greater importance than Unity. It 
An 


essay, a poem, a piece of architecture or 


is fundamental in every field of art. 


sculpture, a painting, or a bit of handi- 


craft of any kind that lacks unity is 
hardly to be reckoned as a work of art at 


all. 


observer as being ‘‘all of a piece,’’ con- 


A work of art always impresses the 
sistent; as “holding together;”’ as being 
made up of “parts having something at 
least in common;”’ in brief, as having 
unity. 

To use one style of type only in any 
particular job is the obvious thing to do, 
if unity is to be achieved. The first 
illustration in Plate XIX, exemplifies 
this in its purest, most severe form. The 
degree of unity thus secured is almost 
With a block-letter type 
it would be deadly, suggesting an obitu- 


mechanical. 
ary. A degree of variety, some sugges- 
tion of freedom, is essential in fine art. 
This is secured in this title page through 
the use of a Roman face, with its heavy 
and light strokes and serifs, and also 
through the use of five sizes of type. 

In the second illustration, Plate XIX, 
a little more variety is secured through 
the introduction of the florette and an 
unusual punctuation mark. The florette 
A single 
white vein in the leaf might have made 


is perhaps a trifle too heavy. 


it just right, from the point of view of 
unity in effect. 

A greater degree of freedom within 
the bounds of Unity is shown at 1 and 5, 


Plate XX. 


The initial in 5 is cleverly 
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designed to fit its place on the page, and 
to harmonize with a rather thorny and 
disjointed and somewhat inconsistent 
face of type. In 1, the italic form of the 
Roman type is introduced for the sake of 
variety, and this is supplemented by the 
mask and the ornamental border. ‘The 
effect of the whole is charming, a quiet 
middle gray with small and sharp black 
accents, on a white ground. 

In the other illustrations, Plate XX, 
Unity is disturbed or destroyed through 
too great variety. In 3, the sizes of 
type used present such extremes, and 
the differences in spacing between the 
letters are so great—so wide in the first 
NEWARK and so narrow in the second 
(except between the W and the A) 
and the lower mass of type is so far 
away from the upper mass that the 
whole tends to break up into unsym- 
pathic elements. It is hard for the eye 
to grasp and hold the page as a whole. 
Compare this title page with those on 
Plate XIX. This wide range in em- 
phasis may serve the advertiser, as a 
similar range serves the cheap comedian, 
and the painter of dramatic portraits. 
But what is gained in accent is lost in 
harmony. The portrait painter whose 
scale of values runs the whole gamut 
from pure white to jet black may secure 
a speaking likeness and a startling effect 
of reality, but his work will not have the 
reserve, the repose, the deep satisfying 
harmony of Titian’s Flora, or of Whist- 
ler’s Mother. In these pictures the 
lightest tone is a gray, and the darkest 


tone is also a gray. Between the two 
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grays the scale is divided into as many 
tones as are usually found in the longer 
scale from black to white. These por- 
traits exhibit, therefore, as great a varie- 
ty in the number of tones employed, and 
a greater harmony in the character of 
those tones, because they have more in 
common. Examine a title page by Up- 
dike. The largest type used may be 
twelve point and the smallest ten point, 
but by using both caps and small caps 
of each he secures all the emphasis 
necessary to satisfy a cultivated taste. 
A gentleman in conversation does not 
find it necessary toshoutand whisper. A 
finely modulated voice, a conversational 
tone, where temperate accent, and 
pause, and sequence of word, convey 
perfectly his meaning is entirely ade- 
quate. It is the same in fine printing. 
A more objectionable degree of contrast 
is shown at 2, Plate XX. 


and type have practically nothing in 


Here initial 


common. In 4, Variety has its way; 
Unity has disappeared,—except in the 
German sense. German logicians have 
shown that if all the elements in an ob- 
ject are ugly, and incongruous, they 
tend to establish a horrid totality which 
possesses a unity of its own, and Is there- 
With such 
philosophy the ambitious printer would 
He will be 


more likely to produce fine printing if 


fore a legitimate work of art! 
better have nothing to do. 


he agrees with Mr. Eggers, Director of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, in his 
happy statement that ‘Beauty is visual 


comtort. ” 
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Manual Training for Elementary Grades 


EDWARD F. WORST 


Supe rvisor Ele mentary Manual Training, Chicaao, Illinoi 


CANE WEAVING 


HERE is no material which works 

more harmoniously and artistical- 
ly in combination with wood than the 
old-fashioned cane that was used in 
much of our grandmothers’ furniture. 

Like many of the old arts, it is being 
gradually revived, not just as it was half 
a century ago, but in such a way as to 
fill the needs and demands of the present 
modes of living. 

In the past, caning was used princi- 
pally in the seats and backs of chairs, 
while now, it is used not only in this 
way, but many surfaces are broken in a 
most pleasing way by panels or friezes 
of cane. 

Caning has a legitimate place in the 
manual training of our elementary 
schools. It is a very wholesome occu- 
pation, and when used in conjunction 
with wood, adds greatly to the interest 
of the pupils in their manual training 
projects. It is a line of work that 
develops the mind, the hand, and the 
eve. Any seventh grade boy can do this 
work. Much of the work suggested in 
the following exercise may be pursued 
in the home, thus caring for many of the 
boy’s leisure hours by furnishing him 
interesting occupation. This occupa- 
tion may be carried over to the repairing 
of many worn-out jobs in caning for the 
neighbors, thus giving the boy an oppor- 
tunity to place a money value on his 
work. 

MakinG A Macaztnge HoLper 

There is no reason why our pupils 
should not learn cane weaving through 
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FIG. 3. SHOWING HOW THE CANE IS WOVEN TO 
PRODUCE THE PANEL SHOWN IN FIG. 4 

the construction of some interesting 

manual training exercises. The day of 

doing things just for the sake of learning 

the processes, has practically passed. 
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FIG. 1 WORKING DRAWING GIVING DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING THE MAGAZINE RACK 
SHOWN ON THE PAGE OPPOSITI 
le p Caning. Figure | shows _— 
‘ ° ‘ . { ra 
the entire working drawing for the mag- oe 4 
; mn t- 
azine holder, and Figure 2 shows one No - 5, 
corner of the opening to be caned. Draw oS 4 


a pencil line around the entire opening, 
one-half inch from the edges. It will 
be observed that this distance from the 
edge is allowed in most all commercial 
With 


spaces on 


work for various widths of cane. 
a pair of dividers mark off 14” 
the line just drawn by beginning at the 
upper right-hand corner where the lines 
intersect, and proceed to the left. In 
marking the opposite rail, use the T- 
square or framing square, as this will 
bring the holes, when bored with a 


is wood bit, directly opposite each 
other. 


Figure 1 shows all necessary de- 
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tails. When the boring is completed, 


the frames are ready for the cane. 
Figure 4 shows the finished magazine 
rack with sides woven in the four-step 
Figure 3 shows the various steps 
While 


this work is not so substantial as the 


cane. 
to follow in the four-step caning. 


six-step caning, it has a place in the 
workshop, and especially in problems 
where any great strength is not required. 
The cane 
opening vertically; 


carried across the 


then 


is first 
across hori- 
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zontally, crossing the vertical strands at 
right angles. Following this step, the 
first diagonal is carried from the upper 
right corner to the lower left, as shown 


in the drawing. In the fourth step, the 


diagonal is started in the upper left 


corner, brought over the first diagonal 
and under the intersection of the other 
strands, making simple under and over 
weaving, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The Trim. 
piece of caned work is exposed, it often 


When the under side of a 


detracts from the general appearance of 
the finished article. In such a case, nar- 
row strips of wood may be grooved, as 





























Fig b 

to 
shown in Fig. 5, and tacked over the 
unsightly parts, thus giving it a neatly 
finished appearance as in Fig. 6. 


FIG. 4. A COMPLETED MAGAZINE RACK 
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Industrializing Our Art Work 


WINSLOW 


LEON L. 


specialist 0? D awing and Ind istrial Trainina, 


montn 


In my last 


s article on the new program jor a t education in the publi schools, 


Albany, N. 


State De partme nt of Education. 


a prog) ain 


for the industrial or applied arts, I suggested certain lines of work with the desire that they should 


Saale oi 
stimulate thoughtful consideration. 


l , " 
disc ission with concre les Lgge stions for us introdu 


Vr. Winslow's plan may seem radical and diffi 


disprove this. 


difficulty, what could be more difficult educationally 


; 


labeling, and administering tn quick fiery dose 


Winslow’s plan 


printed herewith. 


HEN Mr. Farnum, writing on 
Industrial Art Education 


last issue of this magazine, said, ‘‘ For 


in the 


new era 1n art 
he stated a truth; 


the publie schools a 
education is at hand,” 
when he wrote in his next paragraph 
that 
not only teaching practical design but 


“Industrial art in our midst means 


presenting an industrial background for 
its reception and invention,’’ he stated 
work 


an educational principle. Art 


must be vitalized. It must be moti- 
vated by an industrial subject-matter 
and made a living thing if it is to fune- 
tion at all in modern industrial life. 

My reason for writing this paper has 
been to convince the progressive ele- 
mentary teacher, if possible, that sound 
educational theory is capable of being 
put into practice in instruction in the 
industrial arts; theory and practice can 
We must henceforth 
be able to justify all that we can do. It 


at last be united. 
is believed that the work described in 
the following pages will be adaptable to 
If little 
regular course can at least be industrial- 
Where 


the course of 


school conditions everywhere. 


ized. considerable freedom in 


study is allowed, the 
teacher will be able to employ the fol- 
lowing or a similar constructive plan: 


1. The drawing period will be made over 


combined 


into a industry-art-construction 


His sche re mak CS Se of what we are 


hie 


This month VUr. Leon re Winslow follows up the more elementan j 


tion into the school curriculum. 


at of operation, but a moments thought will 
J I 


already doing, but in a more unified way. As to 


fhan our Pp esent scheme of separating, luming 
y j 
fierent subjects as so many bitter p Is V 
: > 
R. B. Farnum 


period the full time being given over to the sub- 


) 


ject. Drawing and art work, including 
representation, color, and design, will become : 
part of all school subjects as occasion demands 

Construction or the combining of materia] 
will become a part of all school subjects as 
demands. 4. The industrial arts 


occasion 
period will be given over to (a) subject-matte: 
relating to industry and (b) manipulation for 
the sake of making clear the subject-matte 
specified above, the same to take the form of 
representation, design, color, and construction 


The in- 
cde finite period 


or the combination of materials 
dustries to be taken up during a 
From this list the 
industry to be studied first 


of time will be listed. 
will he chosen 
will be 


Instruction in this industry pro- 


vided. This particular industry will be made 
the subject of study in each of the six grades 
during the same period of time This may not 
always be necessary. It is advisable, however 
and should be strictly adhered to in initiating 
the work.) 8. The second industry to be 
studied is now considered; then another and 
another until the full year’s work is planned 
9. The next year the course planned the pre- 
vious year is improved upon. 

The study of a particular industry 
should be approached from the stand- 
point of general education, the activities 
involved being adjusted to the ability of 


All handwork ree- 


ommended is based upon the industries 


the various grades. 
studied and is of two kinds. (1) Draw- 
ing, including representation «nd design; 
2) Construction, including the prepara- 
tion and combination of materials. 
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The industry once chosen, the class is 
put to work investigating it, collecting 
information from all sources available. 
Much of the material will be obtained 
through actual contact with those en- 
gaged in the industry or who handle its 
will have to 

books. 


Students will also be able to collect in- 


products. Some facts 


be obtained from _ reference 
formation by writing to manufacturing 
concerns whose advertisements they see 
The 


topics to be considered will depend upon 


in the magazines and newspapers. 


the material available on the subject 
and the ability of the class. Instructors 
should make assignments covering such 
topics as the following: 
1) The value of the industry to man (How 
2) The evolution of the 
its heroes of invention. 
the product. (What 
Materials em- 
(5) Pro- 


6) Classification of processes 


we are affected by it). 
industry; its story; 
3) Characteristics of 
constitutes excellence). 1) 
ployed. (Where they come from.) 
cesses involved. 
as skilled and unskilled. (7) Tools used. (8) 
Healthfulness. (9) Hours and wages. (10) 
The training of the workers. (11) The part 
(12) 
(13) 


References to the industry found in literature 


played in the industry by mathematics. 
The part played by drawing and design. 


14) The industry as depicted in art. 

Some thirty years ago manual train- 
ing was introduced into the schools, at a 
time when handwork as a part of formal 
education was almost unknown, when 
industrial the 
school-trained individuals was the rule. 


efficiency on part of 


It was hailed as a panacea; its effective- 


ness was not then questioned by anyone; 
today its value as an all important 
means to industrial efficiency is ques- 
tioned universally. Out of thirty years 
of trial, error, and success, there has at 
last been evolved a logical conception of 
manual training and its function in the 
curriculum. Briefly, the progressive 
steps in this evolution have been: 
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(1) The introduction of manual training as a 
(2) The elevat- 
ing of manual training to the rank of a school 
study. (3) The that manual 
training did not produce efficient, thinking 
The that 
training being decidedly lacking in content 


form of disciplinary activity. 
consciousness 


workers. (4) conviction manual 
values and therefore in no way equal to the 
other content studies, should no longer be en- 
titled to recognition as a school subject. (5) 
A more serious contemplation of industry, with 
a view to providing a school study of maximum 
educational worth which should deal with in- 
dustry as an organized body of human expe- 
rience, 

Industry from the first demanded of 


that it be made industrial, 
The re- 


sult of our inability to understand the 


education 
not merely be made manual. 
demands made by industry has been 
that manual activities have flooded our 
schools, manual activities, activities 
specifically manual and decidedly unin- 
dustrial. School courses have been 
limited to one or two materials, easily 
obtained and easily worked, because 
teachers have persisted in holding fast 
that the 
the ulti- 


mate aim of all industrial courses. 


to the old exploded theory 
acquistion of skill should be 


In a word, the selection of activities 
has been made upon the basis of ma- 
terials at hand, rather than upon the 
industries. Whenever courses have 
been thus built they have failed, in that 
they have emphasized activities unduly 
and have made them ends in themselves 
rather than means to ends. In such 
courses tool processes have been the 
determining factor both as regards the 
choice of projects and their arrangement 
in the course. 

In the larger cities where industries 
are numerous and the variety of ma- 
terials involved great, little difficulty 
should be experienced in selecting profit- 
able industrial work. In the case of the 
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country school, however, our problem is 
difficult. 


strictly 


more Some teachers would 


advocate a rural course for 


country children. This may be advis- 
able for a majority of the older pupils, 
but let us give all the children of all the 
people an equal opportunity and an 
equal amount of fundamental culture. 
The place for the accomplishment of 
this instruction in common is in the first 
six grades. 

City children should possess at least 
an appreciative knowledge of agriculture 
and of the home industries, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the farmer and 
of farming. On the other hand country 
children are entitled to a cultural knowl- 
edge of civic activities in general and of 
the city-operated industries. 

As the center or focus of the course of 
study industrial arts should serve to 
unify the entire body of thought ma- 
The work will be best admin- 
where a 


terial. 
istered 
devoted to the subject daily. In some 
rural schools, however, this is out of the 


definite period is 


question for various reasons, the most 
important of which are (1) lack of pro- 


vision for the subject in the prescribed 
course of study and (2) lack of time. 
Whether 
administered as a subject set apart by 
itself makes little difference; 


industrial arts is to be 
whether 
it is to be taught or not is what really 
counts. In teaching it, either as a 
subject or in with 
studies, we shall see that children will 
gradually come to acquire a knowledge 
of industrial facts, many of which will be 
made clearer to them through lessons in 


connection other 


drawing and in construction. Activities 
will, therefore, help to make the child 
appreciate the value of industry and to 
sympathize with those engaged in it. 


*R. S. Holland: 
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Let us consider as an example, the 
topic of Books and Printed Products 
as it might be treated in a school where 
no provision has been made for indus- 
trial arts as a school subject. In this 
instance the purpose must be accom- 
plished through making industry a part 
of all school subjects. The following 
studies might take care of various por- 
tions of subject matter as specified. The 
handwork could be done in the time 
allotted to the subjects themselves and 
during study periods. 


(1) Reading. The story of the evolution of 


books containing this 
story are not at hand the teacher may write the 
story in brief form on the blackboard in order 


records. (If reading 


that the children may have practice in reading 
script as well as printed matter The reading 
of material brought to class by the children, 
these contributions consisting of newspaper 
clippings, magazine articles, etc. relating to 
Books and Printed Products. 


(2) Language. The teacher reads or tells the 


story of Gutenberg and the printing press.* 
The story will furnish inspiration for dis- 
cussions regarding movable type, picture re- 
production, bookbinding, etc. Compositions 
describing a visit to a nearby print shop are 
written. Letters are sent to the publishing 
houses asking for examples of color printing, 
etc. The making of a small book by the child- 
ren, the same to contain a written story regard- 
ing Books and Printed Products and illustrated 
by means of cuts clipped from magazines and 
newspapers and by drawings made by the 
The designing of a cover for this 
book will furnish an opportunity for expression 


children. 


in applied design. 

3) Spelling. A list of and difficult 
words is made. These words are chosen from 
the stories read, and relate to the industries 
have to do with Books and Printed 
Some of the words are collected at 


new 


which 
Products. 
the print shop visited. 
pupils make little word books or dictionaries in 


It is suggested that the 


which the words are arranged alphabetically. 
New words are added from time to time as the 
work progresses. 


“Historic Inventions,’’ Geo. W. Jacobs Co., Philadelphia. 
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17TH CENTURY, (1633). 

display, both sexes wearing ringletted hair, beplumed hats, lace collars and cuffs, muffs, ribbon 
rosettes, profusely adorning the person, and perfumed powder. 

on women’s faces, and small black masks, presumably to shade the face from sunburn, proved 




















In this century men and women shared alike the love of fashion and 


The “‘ patch” made its appearance 


useful for other means. With these various items went a certain playfulness and merry-making, 
and coquetry became a studied and fine art. 
THe Man: Hat Bj; Feathers, Rj, Y?, G$; Suit BG}, Buttons and Trimmings, gold; Girdle, 
knee decoration and slipper pom poms, Y?, Hose, Y}. 
THE Woman: Sleeves and Overdress, P%; 


Underskirt and slashes in sleeves B?; 
and edges, Yj; Ribbons and touches of G8. 


Bandings 
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1) Arithmetic. An investigation of value as 
applied to paper and books. A comparison of 
the value of raw material with that of the 
finished product. Computations based upon 
the above. Quantities of material needed in 
the making of books of various sizes. Units of 
measure employed by the printer and the 
stationer, and application of these facts to 
problems in mathematics. The cost of manu- 
facturing including wages, with problems based 
upon the same. 

5) History 


veriod in history which we are studying? A 
I : 


How were records kept at the 


comparison of the ways of keeping records dur- 
ing the various important historical periods 
with which we are familiar. Consider (1) for- 
mal documents (Books, ete 2) Informal 
writing (Correspondence, etc The making of 
illustrative drawings connected with the evolu- 
tion of records 

6) Geography. Sources of materials used in 
paper-making and in book-making These 
materials will first be listed; they will furnish 
some of the words used in spelling The 
significance of the materials in the country or 
grand division of W hich we are making a spec ial 
study. How are these materials transported? 
Trade routes What cities are noted for paper- 
making and for printing and publishing. What 
is the part played by wood pulp In paper-mak- 
ing? What trees are made use of? An ex- 
cursion to a nearby park or woodland may be 
arranged 

Work in connection with other in- 
dustries would be conducted in the same 
manner. The difficulty of subject mat- 
ter and of the activities would depend of 
course upon the ability of the children 
and a suitable adjustment would have to 
be made to fit each case, yet the general 
method of correlation suggested should 
be found applicable to all grades. 

The making of things for mere 
activity’s sake does not signify that the 
activity has been worth while. The 
making of paper boxes or of envelopes 
by children may be regarded as a good 
exercise, but the amount of good to be 
derived from such activity is not to be 
compared with that gained through the 
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making ot paper boxes or of envelopes 
in connection with a study of the in- 
dustries which these articles represent. 
As regards general education we may 
truthfully say that construction should 
not exist for mere construction’s sake 
any more than art should exist for mere 
art’s sake. Children draw, paint, con- 
struct, ornament for the sake of appre- 
clating facts which have been presented 
as subject matter relating to industries; 
and the final goal which we hope to 
realize is ability to choose rather than 
power to produce. If we were here 
concerned with the specific training of 
artists, mechanics, or cooks we should 
employ an entirely different means. 

All industrial arts projects then must 
contribute to the appre iation of industries 
if they are to stand the modern educational 
lest. 

Instruction in the industries will 
create in children a sufficient interest 
in and knowledge of things industrial to 
enlarge then ability to appreciate and 
enjoy the master works of artist, 
mechanic, and manufacturer. Such an 
ability will be brought about: (1) by 
investigating the conditions under which 
products are produced; (2) by making 
drawings to illustrate forms, facts, and 
operations, thus clarifying industrial 
concepts; (3) by manipulating the ma- 
terials from which products are made, 
thus creating a new product; (4) by 
making working drawings of objects 
and decorative designs intended to en- 
hance their beauty. 

The content involved in work of this 
kind is perhaps the most important 
consideration, yet manual or construc- 
tive elements will form a large part of 
the course. The manual work must be 
made valuable by being made signifi- 
cant. Instead of limiting our pupils to 
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MODERN gowns based upon Medieval Tapestry. Designed and drawn by Ruth Hunie. 
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one, two, or three materials in their 


school course, they should investigate 
The work- 
ing of these will furnish the constructive 


a great variety of materials. 
element. Thus such materials as clay, 
Portland cement, wood, glass, metals, 
will perform as prominent a part as 
paper and textile materials have per- 
formed in the past. 

The manipulation of materials whether 
concerned with representation, design, 
or with construction will be undertaken 
solely for the purpose of clarifying ideas 
regarding subject matter in most cases 
chosen from or directly related to the 
industries. In real life it is seldom pos- 
sible to separate planning from making, 
or to separate the related facts from 
either planning or making; all are in- 
volved in a completed industrial prod- 
uct. Thus in the subject of industrial 
arts, drawing and construction unite 
with industry to make one large subject. 

There under- 
taken in courses in public school art or 


are many activities 
drawing which cannot be justified upon 
broad educational principles, while there 
are some other activities less objection- 
able which might well be replaced by 


LIFE WITHOUT 


INDUSTRY WITHOUT ART IS 


INDUSTRY I5 


SCHOOL ARTS 
those of greater educational worth. The 
question should not be “Is this work 
worth while?” 


It should be rather “Is 
We refer 


specifically to the painting of landscapes 


it the most worth while?” 


and to the drawing of flowers where 


the purpose has been execution pure 


and simple and the work done merely 
the 
skill attained in doing it, for the finished 


for the sake of acquisition of 
product, or for the more remote general 
aim of indulging the esthetic emotions. 
Under certain conditions there might be 
no activity more educative than the 
painting of a landscape or the drawing 
of a flower. We cannot justify land- 
scape painting in the elementary school 
however, on the ground that it aids in 
the development of wsthetic emotions 
any more that we can justify flower 
drawing per se upon the ground that 
boys and girls will need to be able to 
make accurate drawings of flowers later 
on in connection with science work in 
the high school. Stch arguments are 


insufficient. We must remember that 
school does not exist for school’s sake: 


it exists for life’s sake. 


GUILT, 
BRUTALITY 
Ruskin 


AND 
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MODERN gowns based upon the dress of the Crusaders. Designed and drawn by Ruth Hunie 
of The Cleveland School of Art. 
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Editorial Contribution 


RURAL AR 


H°“ to find a direct and obvious 
value in art teaching for the rural 
schools—one that carries with it the 
hallmark of present need and takes it 
out of the suspected class of “‘ culture 
studies”’ is a question asked by many 
young teachers and left unanswered by 
We like 


to believe that the study of drawing is 


some teachers not so young. 
its own reward—a value in itself, open- 
ing the eyes to the world of form and 
color, training a discriminating judg- 
ment and bringing a useful skill in 
graphic expression sufficient to justify 
the subject. Many subjects join thus 
hopefully in the curriculum in the ex- 
pectation that they will aid in rounding 
out the capacity of the individual to 
become a useful and happy citizen. All 
do not pass the taxpayer unchallenged, 
for he not unreasonably wants to be 
shown. If, when shown he is not always 
capable of understanding, that state of 
mind is in itself a challenge to the 
teacher to extend his lessons into the 
homes and seek understanding and sup- 
port. 

Art study and even drawing are 
among the school subjects oftenest held 
up for hostile criticism and the farther 
the school from industrial cities the more 
active the hostility. 

Where there is any sort of a shop, 
there it is easy to make out a case for 
drawing—mechanical drawing certainly, 
freehand drawing less understandingly. 
Sut in the rural districts where art 
training adds nothing to the business of 
living the case is different. And vet 


the business of making a living is a 
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PROBLEMS 


dreary and futile pursuit, unless the pur- 
pose of living has been understood. All 
teaching which bears on this end is in the 
highest degree practical. 

What is the most obvious need in the 
country and small town? Decent regard 
for appearances one would say. Look 
from the train as you pass railway sta- 
tions or isolated farmhouses—how many 
stay in your memory as pleasant places 
where one would gladly be; giving 
glimpses of such pleasant combinations 
of trees, flowers, and grass and such 
thrifty care of each and all that you are 
cheered and made stronger? How many 
are sordid, repellant memories of dis- 
order, neglect, and dull insensibility to 
the true values in life? 

[ overheard someone remark as we 
passed a railroad town, ‘“‘nasty hole!’ 
As a description the ejaculation fitted 
like a glove, and yet one able-bodied 
man with a rake could have cured eighty 
per cent of the trouble in two hours; 
another half hour would have rid the 
awning posts and fences of unsightly 
shreds ol by gone posters, reducing the 
disease ten per cent further; a little 
judicious engineering with a hoe would 
have dissipated a noisome mud puddle 
around which everyone had to negotiate 
a passage, except a hog which sat in the 
middle of it in happy content, furnishing 
a symbol of the ruling type of citizen in 
that typical American village. 


This is not an exaggerated picture nor 


is it ill humor to pronounce it a type. 
And, on the other hand, it is not an ex- 
aggeration to assert that people in a 
country tewn under the direction of a 
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common desire would in a few days, 
time change the aspect of their town 
from a ‘‘nasty hole’’ where no one would 
willingly abide, to a thrifty self-respect- 
ing home of people glad in their invest- 
ment, with no desire to change it for a 
railroad ticket to any place anywhere 
else. 

The practical” man, who sees no 
value in the training of good taste and 
critical judgment in the assembling of 
the elements of beauty in schools, is 
shrewd enough to know when it en- 
hances real estate values. The difficulty 
has been that the connection has not 
been pointed out to him by the neces- 
sary object lesson. 

The whole thing is bound up in a 
better comprehension of the end served 
by all constructive education. This 
lack of comprehension holds the rural 
communities in a backward state. We 
realize that this has become a national 
problem, and that upon some sort of 
solution depends the hope of stemming 
the tide setting towards the cities. The 
club which has opened the eyes of the 
boys and shown them the possibilities of 
freedom and independence that lie in 
garden truck and bogs, next brings them 
to the use of their money in a way that 
shall symbolize their new found self- 
respect and economic importance. The 
Domestic Science or Household Econ- 
omy teachers, whose splendid trans- 
forming service is bringing new hope and 
energy into every country district, have 
the confidence of these households, and 
can advise and influence as few others 
ean do. 

Here then, is the point of this discus- 
sion. Is the Household Economy demon- 
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strator well grounded in this secondary 
aid to social ills? She should be un- 
questionably, or must have a sympa- 
thetic coadjutor at her elbow, who 
knows art when she sees it outside 4 
schoolroom and prepared exercises. No- 
where on earth is art more needed o1 
hopeful of more practical returns. Re- 
turns in happiness, content, and ad- 
vanced money value in rural property 
Not alone in the thrifty care of streets. 
garden fences, flower bordered walks 
shaven grass, painted houses; but, in 
the home itself. as a background of 
family life. 

Art teaching? I should Say so! The 
widest application of art training is to 
be found here and the widest and most 
liberal culture in the subtleties of taste 
have instant and obvious leverage on 
home furnishing. 

We are teaching it in the schools 
under the name of Interior Decoration, 
which is as it should be. Don’t, how- 
ever, give this excellent study, the 
narrow application to well-to-do city 
usage that it commonly takes. Be 
guided as well by the need for instruc- 
tion, and still more the need of sympa- 
thetic help that stares at us in ignorant 
credulity from the streets and homes of 
the village. 

The Federal and State Governments 
are awake to the economic value of the 
farm demonstrator, and the canning ex- 
pert. They are becoming aware of the 
imponderable but none the less potent 
force of order and beauty in transform- 
ing unrest, discontent, and squalid ma- 
terialism into happy acceptance of life 
as a blessing. 

ELLSwortTH W OoODWARD 
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TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. 


ARE 


THE EDITORS ARE 
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ARE 
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\ WASH DRAWING 

THE FRONTISPIECE this 
interesting California landscape contributed by 
Pedro J Stanford The 
medium. of is another evidence of 
Mr He 
describes “The 


original was made on Stipple Seratch Board 


OF A NEW ENGLAND BEACH 


month is 


an 
Lemos, University. 
expression 
Lemos’ versatility in the realm of art 
the illustration as follows: 
which is so prepared that a soft pencil rubbed 
The 


darker tones are made by pressure of the pencil, 


on the surface produces stipple tones 


the black tones are added in ink and the high 


lights are scratched out. [t is important to- 
ward successful engraving that each multiple 


dot or line be black.’ 


HISTORIC COSTUME page 495 
the eighteenth draw ing that has been contribu- 
ted to the Arts MAGAZINE by Miss 
Eudora Sellner of New York ¢ ‘ity, showing the 


Is 
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development of costume design from the early 


the 


These plates are planned with great care and 


Kgyptian up to Seventeenth Century 


AS 


RENDERED BY PROF ELLSWORTH WOODWARD 


‘an relied upon as historically correct. 
They may he copied as notebook illustrations, 
may be enlarged and colored for use as charts 
for class study in the History of Costume, or 
they may be made the basis of actual costumes 
The directions for 


» Munsell 


for use in pageants, ete. 
coloring are expressed in terms of th 


nomenclature 


MODERN ME 


shown designs for modern gowns based upon 


COSTI On page 499 are 
the dress of the Crusaders and on page 497 are 
two gowns which were suggested by Medieval 
tapestry. These four costumes were evolved 
by Miss Ruth Hunie, a student in The Cleve- 
land Sehool of Art after research work at the 
Museum, the work being done under the direc- 
tion of Miss Cobb Not only are the costumes 
most interesting and attractive in their sim- 
plicity but the figure drawing is also commend- 


able 
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MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING DESIGNED AND PRINTED BY PEDRO J. LEMOS 


MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. Jntaglio 


A EZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS are related in technique to dry 
N points. The dry point as a line medium produces a velvety 
black line because of the burr which accompanies the incision 

of the line on metal 


The mezzotint engraving is made to produce 
tones but the tones are velvety because of the minute burrs which 
accompany the process. The process 1S as follows: The metal 
plate is worked over with a roughened broad chisel called a “rocker 

This rocker is rocked over the plate surface in all directions until the 
surface is a mass of metal dots or minute hollows separated by thin 
walls of metal, like the burrs raised in dry point lines. If the plate 
when evenly roughened were inked and printed from, it would result 
in a uniform deep velvety black. 


Hence the French name of mezzo- 
tint, la maniere noire (the black 


manner Upon this plate the 
design is then traced and the artist proceeds witha scraper to remove 
both hollows and burrs where the highest lights are to be, and less 
and less for the values between the highest lights and the darkest 
blacks. The plate is then inked and printed on a copper-plate press. 
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PRINTING 49 39 AQUATINT AND SOFT GROUND 





AQUATINT AND SOFT GROUND ETCHING BY PEDRO J. LEMOS 


AQUATINT AND SOFT GROUND. I[ntaglio 


HERE AQUATINT asa print medium is lacking in definition 
W. line method is usually combined with it. As soft-ground has 

a granular effect it blends in with the character of the aquatint 
and is most often used because of this harmony. The process is a 
combination of the two methods upon the one piece of metal. First 
the subject is etched in the line rendering, after which it is etched 
in the aquatint method, the first etching in line serving as a guide to 
the aquatint tones. This method is much used in producing color 
etchings, a method of print making very popular among the artists 
of Europe. Among etchers who used this method largely, Sir Alfred 
Kast, stands prominent. Sir Alfred East was known for his poetic 
landscapes and was president of the Royal Etchers Society of 
England. 
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TREE DRAWING in pen-and-ink that ts 
exquisite in its technic is illustrated on page 
501 This apple tree is the second in a series 
contributed to the magazine by Miss Rose R 
Netzorg. of the Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan Miss Netzorg sent 
these comments with her drawing: ‘* White 
blossoms tipped with pink? Yes, but gray in 
value against strong sunlight. Careful draw- 
ing plus good design and value study should 
come first Pen treatment may suggest tex- 
tures even though the composition be decora 
tive rechniec must always be subservient 


principle. ”’ 


THE WASH DRAWING on page 503 1s 


landscape on the Massachusetts coast renders 


in black, white, and grays Ellsworth Wood 
ward, Newcomb College New Orleans, Louisi 
ina Note how skillfully the irtist has 
managed his mediums to suggest the itmos 


phere of quiet loneliness about the desert 


} } 


beach. disturbed onlv by the gentle breaking ot 


the surt 


PLANT DRAWINGS are always interesting 
ind that shown on page 509 Is more thar 
ordinarily attractive The subject is not a 
common one and the handling of it is certainly 
i very creditable performances The Indian 
Pipes could hardly be more alive if they were in 
their natural environment than they were in 
the original of this reproduction of them. The 
drawing was made by Miss Margaret Gieseck« 
while at the Berkshire Summer School of Art 
The mediums were pencil, Chinese white, and 
water color 

DESIGNS FROM PLANT MOTIFS. Na- 
ture furnishes an inexhaustible source of design 
if one has the *‘ seeing eye On the page oppo- 
site is a drawing of the Columbine with twenty 
different motifs derived from it. If one Cali- 
rornia plant can furnish such avariety of beau- 
tiful designs as those shown in this Plate what a 


wealth of \merican design must be waiting t 


be discovered in all the States of our Union 
We are indebted to a student in the Rionido 
Summer School of Art for these Columbine 
motits. 

COMMERCIAL DESIGN. The three ad- 
vertising designs shown on page 511 are by 


students who are working in the Commercial 


Design Class at The Cle veland School ol Art 
under the direction of Mr. Henry G. Keller 
Now that the War Postet Period has passed and 
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we are entering upon an era of industrial 
awakening such work as this should offer op- 
portunity for the development of the talent 
which for the past two years has expended it- 
self in the field of the poster artist 
DECORATIVE MAY BASKETS \ppro- 
priate to the month are the baskets of May 
flowers illustrated on page 513. These wer 
designed by students who are instructed by 
Miss Phillippi at the South Side High School ot 
Newark, N. J., and may be put to a variety of 
ists sti h as decorations lo! place cards ol 
favors ata May party oF they might perhaps 


est in ice i tor the development ot real 


ips 


\lay baskets made from other material 


NATURE BLUEPRINTS arranged with 
special attention paid to balance and rhythn 
ire shown on page 5OS These six nature sub 


ects were contributed bv Alice Stowell Bishop 
New London (Connecticut Miss l 


savs that she makes thes Dbiueprints not only 


sishop 


that she mav have a record of the plant itselt 


that she wists them and turns them and 
its OT pleces that thev may be examples 
good arrangement as well \ collection ot 


nature blueprints would be a valuable addition 
o the reference material of a school 

OBJECT DRAWING made interesting 
because the objects drawn are not the conven 
tional ones that have been used vear in and 
ear out calls forth added effort on the part of 
the pupils. On page 510 are shown examples 
of the work of the pupils of Miss Jeannette 
Irwin at Mound Junior High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio This work was done preliminary to the 
designing of industrial advertisements. Thess 


particular objects appe aled to the boys of a 


mechanical turn of mind Judgment on the 
part of the teacher in the selection of the 


objects to } 


e drawn will help surprisingly to 
iwaken the interest of the pupils 
CONSTRUCTION WORK On page 515 
ire given four more of the fascinating chalk 
box projects, six of which have already been 
published in the magazine These projects 
were contributed by Prof. B. F. Larson of the 
Manual Training Department of Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. There are 
more to be published later Detailed direc- 


tions for the making of the toys are as follows 


The Ch t Slightly arch one end of the chalk box 
for the front of the chariot Make a paper pattern for 
he sides rrace onto the box and cut with a coping-saw 
r sharp knife Che bottom should be rounded at the 
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\DAPTATI INS of the columbine by a student at the Rionido Summer School of Art, Rionido, 
California, 
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PRINT RECORDS AS THESE ARE VALUABLE REFERENCE MATERIAI THEY WERE CONTRI- 
BUTED BY MISS ALICE STOWELL BISHOP, 


NEW LONDON, CONN 


rr int 

The 

| t v i e < rmined 

4 paper pattern first largely | the carriage The axles are five 

3] : lon one side which fits against the box 
and sandy ue re t s to admit the wire handles (Fig. 4 

nails which hold the wheels in place " 


ust 


a ge ne several well designed 
baby carriage lrace 


times on of paper 


yugh the center of the axle ends rherefore 
box you must place the 
will not interfere with the 
e wheels on 


a chalk box several fastening the axles to the 
nails so they 


best pattern and tl 


‘veral patterns for the 
side of the doll carriage 


nails which fasten 
trace it onto both sides of 


Bend a piece of wire 


ut out with a cop- idles Put the 


into shape for the 


ends through the notches in the 





PLANT LIFE 10 INDIAN PIPE 





THE LIFELIKE representation of Indian Pipes reproduced here was executed by Miss Margaret 
Giesecke, an instructor in the Technica! High School, Buffalo, N. Y. The mediums used were 
pencil, Chinese white and brown water color and the work was done last year at the Berkshire 
Summer School of Art, Monterey, Massachusetts. 
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PUPILS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DRAWINGS MADE BY HIGH 


and wrap once around the front axle After being sand 


papered the carriage is ready for use 
The Doll Bed Cut 2 


chalk box (see heavy line Fig. a 


» inches from the top of your 
and what is left will be 
the side rails and bottom of the bed Make four posts 
Fig. ¢ and d) rounded at the top. Cut holes in the cor 
ners of the box to admit the posts. Nail the posts in 
Probably 


you can think of other bed designs which can be made 


position and sand paper the bed before using it 


from chalk boxes I'ry some of them 


The Table Cut on the heavy line (Fig. 1 Fasten 
four legs in the corners of the upper part of the box \ 
piece of thin wood 6 inches wide and 8! inches long will 
make a good top. This may be fastened in place by 


driving a large brad or small nail into the top of each leg 
Be sure the top is so placed that it projects the same dis 
tance on the four sides 

SANDTABLE POSSIBILITIES. Miss 
Bess M. Sidman of Springfield, Missouri, con- 
tributes the Japanese Sandtable shown on page 
516. She also contributes the following: 

“The primary schoo! which does not possess 
a sandtable might be pardoned, but the school- 
room possessing a sandtable, unoccupied or set 
aside, is certainly unpardonable 

“When confronted with the question as to 
why her sandtable is standing idly by, the 
teacher usually replies ‘I haven't time to get it 
in. This statement may be true in the super- 
vised city school where little time or oppor- 
tunity is afforded the ingenious teacher to use 
any original ideas she may possess. For here 
she must adhere closely to the respective out- 
lines of her various supervisors and when that 


is done she sometimes does not have extra time 


UNDER 
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THE DIRECTION OF MISS JEANNETTI IRWIN, 


‘to get her sandtable in,’ especially if she has a 


crowded room Therefore, to overcome this 
condition and procure more effective and har- 
monious results in both the supervised and un- 
supervised school, it will be necessary to deal 
with the sandtable problem not as an isolated, 
unrelated subject, but as one grand correlation 
problem, uniting Art, Number Work, Reading, 
Story Work 


historical, 


Literature, either geo- 


fairy, 
graphical or Language, Spelling, 
and Nature 

‘In order to do this in the supervised school 
that the Art 
Supervisor, Primary Supervisor, and Teacher, 


it will be absolutely necessary 
work together in planning their respective out- 
lines, thus giving a definite time for the working 
out of these sandtable problems, and giving the 
sandtable as important a place in the daily 


program as reading or arithmetic, instead of 
allowing it to ‘slip in as we have time for it 

* The problem which is given herewith and 
those which will appear in succeeding numbers 
of the magazine are to be used in primary 
grades either in the supervised or unsupery ised 
school and should be worked out during the 
regular number work, reading, art, literature, 
or story periods and then assembled on the 
sandtable 

“If this plan is followed the teacher will not 
need to apologize for her empty table for she 
will always have a table running over with good 


things 
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BLANKETS 


W= TAY LOR SON & CO. 
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DESIGNS by students in the Commercial Illustration Class, the Cleveland School of Art 
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A Japanese Sandtable In working out the Japanese 
sandtable the wise teacher will not only teach the customs 
of these interesting people but she will emphasize their 
great love for the things beautiful and artistic as well as 
the things useful. Let us this month dwell on the things 
beautiful and artistic. Teach the pupils to open their 
eyes to the beauties of Nature around them both in re- 
spect to form and color. Then teach them to apply 
these lessons in their own homes and lives 

No sandtable can be called a real success if the teacher 


has attempted to work it out 


n a haphazard manner 
In the supervised city schools it will be necessary for the 
Primary Supervisor and the Art Supervisor to plan to- 
gether their outlines 

rhe following problems are to be worked out as they 


appear in the reading lesson 
I. READING 


rhe following readers should be used as daily supple 
mentary reading lessons in the second and third grades 
“Big People and Little People of Other Lands,’’ Shaw, 
‘Little People of Japan,"’ ‘‘Child Life in Many Lands,”’ 
‘New Century Readers, Book 2," “‘The Wide Wide 
W orld,”’ Ginn & Co 


Il. Nomper Work or Construction Work 

All working drawings or patterns should be placed on 
the board with directions to fold on dotted lines and cut 
on heavy lines. Teachers may emphasize heavy lines 
by using yellow crayon to avoid confusion 

Pupils in first grade should work sixteen fold pattern 
as much as possible using no measurements. Second 
grade and third grades should use actual measurements 
in the following construction problems 

(1) Japanese Tea House. (a) Roof. (See Fig. 1.) 
Teach term oblong. Use paper size 9x6”. Mark off 
8” on long side. Either fold in eight parts as indicated 
by light dotted lines or use measurements. On heavy 
dotted lines fold downward. Paste on under side of 
these folds as far as indicated by heavy straight lines 
along the side of heavy dotted lines. This will give shape 
of roof without cutting. (b) Sides of the house. Use 
oblong 10” by 6”. Fold lengthwise and cut on fold thus 
making two oblongs each 10” x 3”. From each oblong 
measure off 6” for long side of house and 4” for short with 
lo” for flap. Cut folding doors and windows as in Fig. 2 
Paste at two corners. Finish with miniature lanterns 


suspended from roof 


(2) Jinrikisha Place working drawing on board (Fig 
3). Use oblong 6x9”. Teach thirds. Divide each 
side into thirds. Connect with dotted lines. Explain 
working drawing thoroughly to pupils, directing them to 
fold on dotted lines and cut on heavy lines. Paste flaps 
of seat to sides. Turn up dash board. Add wheels 
Use toothpicks for axles. This model is very attractive 


if constructed of red paper and trimmed in black 


(3) Parasol. Pupils should first make a circle marker 
from 6” x1” heavy construction paper, (Fig. 4). Use 
square 6” x 6”. Fold in center both ways to find center 
Place pin in first perforation of marker then through 


center of 6-inch square. Place pencil through perfora- 
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tion marked 3 inch and radiate pencil round pin, this 
making 6 inch circle. Cut out small splice like piece of 
pie. Pupils bring corks and meat skewers for handles 
Mark around cork at center and cut out (Fig. 5) Paste 
{1 over B after having colored circle with contrasting 
colors, always going to nature for design as flowers and 
birds. Color cork and handle black with paints or 


rayolas 


III ART 

The regular art pe riod should be used for decorating 
all models made at construction time Show pupils a 
bamboo Japanese brush Show method of holding In- 
sist on bright contrasted colors with always a touch of 
black 

1) Lanter? Use 6 inch square Fold in center 
Measure off ‘4 inch from top and bottom before folding 
Decorate in bright colors. Color border at top and bot 
tom black. Cut from fold up to border, making cuts 
1 


about 14 inch apart. Paste and add handles rhese 


lanterns may be suspended above table on string or 


) 


branches as in picture (2) Japanese Doll (Costume 


Design) Use oblong 6” x 9” Fig. 6 Follow pattern and 
paste as in Fig. 7. Slit waist under arms and insert 
skirt Add sash or obi Whole should be colored in 


bright colors 


I\ Seat WorK 
(Undirected) 

Cut blossoms for wild cherry trees and paste on twigs 
for table. Cut and color any native flowers, birds, crane* 
butterflies, etc. Make small lanterns. Weave matting 
or raffia rugs. Bring pictures from old magazines of 


Japanese life. Cut out as busy work 


\ GEOGRAPHY 

leacher and pupils should make a collection of Japan- 
ese pictures. Paste on one large mat. Discuss. Pro- 
cure from some missionary society, or elsewhere, such 
things as chop-sticks, pillow, sandals, etc Use stere- 
opti on views 

ASSEMBLING OF TABLE 

Have rugged, rocky setting, with winding brooks, et« 
Make a high pile of sand covered with salt, or starch, or 
cotton, in distance for Fujiyama. Plant grass seed. 
Bury flat pan in sand. Cover edges with small rocks 
Fill with water for lake, Suggest an arched foot-bridge 
to be made at home or as seat work. The result wil] 
probably be the same as the one in the illustration on 
page 516 which is made of sections of barrel hoop Have 
many winding paths made of sea sand. Add tea houses, 
jinrikishas, figures carrying parasols, cherry trees, flowers, 
ete. Give pupils much freedom in making or assembling 


table after a short discussion and suggestions by teacher 


and class 


PAPER CUTTING by Fourth Grade child- 
ren of Euclid Village, Ohio, is shown on page 
514. Objects were chosen for their form and 
especial attention given to space arrangement. 
The work was done under the direction of Miss 
Grace Henry. 








HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 38-39 MAY BASKETS 
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DESIGNS suitable for application to a number of holiday uses. The work of students under the 
direction of Miss Phillippi of the South Side High School, Newark, N. J. 
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CUT PAPER WORK BY FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN OF EUCLID VILLAGE, OHIO, WHERE MISS GRACE HENRY 


SUPERVISES 


AN EXCITING DAY in the lives of boys 
and girls is the day when the circus comes to 
town. In New England the circus always ar- 
rives on the scene in the merry month of May 
Its visit to New Haven, Connecticut, is pic- 
tured in colored crayon by the Third Grade 
children, as shown on page 519. The following 
poetic description of the event was also the 
work of children in that city: 


THE CIRCUS PARADI 


One day we took our lunches 
And all went driving down 
lo see the big procession 
Parading through the town 


The people lined the pavements; 


Along the curb they sat 





The boys climbed up the lamp-posts 
One of them lost his hat 


Someone cried out, “It’s coming 
I pushed with all the rest 

*Twas nothing but a wagon 
“Salvation Oil’s the Best.’ 

Then down the street came something 
All big and gray and slow 

The elephants and camels 

At last it was the show! 

he banners waved and glittered; 
And on a golden chariot 

Away up all alone, 

There sat a lovely lady 

Upon a gilded throne 

Then came the spotted ponies 

All dappled white and brown 

The littlest one of all 

Being driven by the clown 
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CHALK BOX PROJECT 





' Shope around front axle (See a, Fig. 5) 
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Notch” both axles. Use fence wire for handle 
Place it through nolches in rear axle and 
attach to front axle £ Fig 5). Then bend inlo 
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FOUR more uses for empty chalk boxes as worked out by Mr. B. F. Larson of Brigham Young 


University. 
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CUT PAPER WORK BY 


in colored crayon by the 
children, as shown on page 519. 


AN EXCITING DAY in the lives of boys 
and girls is the day when the circus comes to 
In New England the circus always ar- 
rives on the scene in the merry month of May 
Its visit to New Haven, Connecticut, is pic- 
» Third Grade 
The following 
poetic description of the event was also the 
work of children in that city: 


THE CIRCUS PARADI 


One day we took our lunches 
And all went driving down 
lo see the big procession 
Parading through the town 


The people lined the pavements; 
Along the curb they sat 








FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN OF EUCLID VILLAGE, OHIO, WHERE MISS GRACE HENRY 


Che boys climbed up the lamp-posts 
One of them lost his hat 

Someone cried out, “It’s coming! 

I pushed with all the rest 

"Twas nothing but a wagon 
“Salvation Oil’s the Best.’ 

Then down the street came something, 
All big and gray and slow 

The elephants and camels 

At last it was the show! 

The banners waved and glittered; 
And on a golden chariot 

Away up all alone, 

There sat a lovely lady 

Upon a gilded throne 

Then came the spotted ponies 

All dappled white and brown 
The littlest one of all 

Being driven by the clown 
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SANDTABLE WORK 16 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 


Missouri. 


A JAPANESE VILLAGE as worked out on the sandtable by Miss Bess Sidman of Springfield, 


The illustration shows not only the village itself but drawings of Japanese landscapes, 
Japanese lanterns, parasols, paper dolls, etc., made by primary children preliminary to the assem- 
bling of the village upon the sandtable. All these activities were a part of the scheme of correlation 
worked out by Miss Sidman 
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WORKING drawing for making the different elements which when combined make up the inter- 
esting village pictured on the opposite page. 


Next came a cage of lions, ALPHABET WORK. Cut paper work 
And dressed in spangles bright correlated with the learning of letters and words 
There sat a man amid them is one of the problems used by Miss Grace 
Indeed it was a sight! Henry, Euclid Village, Ohio, to interest Second 

Grade children. Each child cuts out a letter 
When all had passed the toll-gates and an object the name of which begins with 
I jumped back into bed, that letter and mounts them on gray paper. 
But all that night the sound of wheels Some of the examples of that work are shown 





Kept rumbling through my head on page 518. 
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ALPHABET WORK BY SECOND GRADE CHILDREN OF EUCLID VILLAGE, OHIO, UNDER MISS GRACE HENRY 


MAY DAY CUTTINGS. The charming j 
little people dancing about the May Pole shown 
on this page and the three little maidens gather- 
ing spring flowers shown on the same page were 
manufactured by the process of paper cutting 
by small children in the schools of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, where Miss Harriet L. Hood 
supervises the art work. The figures were cut 
from white paper and neatly mounted on gray 
Projects for the little tots which emphasize 


the seasons, the holidays, or special events, ap- 











peal to them and the keen delight they take in 
working out such projects is shown by the 





results achieved Miss Hood never seems to 


exhaust her resources for seas mable ideas and 


the children under her direction produce work i 
that is highly commendable 

ILLUSTRATIVE WORK with crayon on 
bogus paper executed by First Grade children, j 


Miss Grace Henry instructor, is shown on page 
520. These seven drawings illustrate the 
activities of the different days of the week 











beginning with Sunday 






ILLUSTRATION 2 44 CIRCUS PARADE 
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PICTURES of the events which occurred the day the circus visited New Haven, Connecticut 
where Mr. Almon H. Wentworth is the Supervisor of Drawing. The work of Third Grade child- 
ren. The original illustrations were made with colored crayons on bogus paper and graphically 
described the excitement incident to the occasion. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 DAILY ACTIVITLES 

































































Illustrations in colored crayon on _ bo- 
gus paper. Representation here consisted 
in the pictorial expression of events 
familiar to the children in their everyday 
life and therefore most vividly impressed 


in their minds. 


THE DUTIES of each day in the week as seen by First Grade children of Euclid Village, Ohio, 
who are supervised by Grace Henry. Sunday: We attend church. Monday: We wash. 
Tuesday: We iron. Wednesday: We mend. Thursday: We go calling. Friday: We 
sweep. Saturday: We bake. 
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Editorial News 


A FINAL REMINDER. The twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association which meets at 
Chicago the first of this month (May 6-9 are 
the dates) promises to be a most interesting and 
helpful session. Members who find it possible 
to attend will have no reason to be disappointed 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE MU- 
SEUM of Art, the Art Association, and The 
Cleveland School of Art has resulted in an in- 
spiring exhibition at the Museum of Art. It 
is an exhibition of , beautiful handwork pro- 
duced by Cleveland people and classified under 
thirty-six headings. A made a 
thorough canvas of the city to secure every 
scrap of good work whether produced by well 
known workers or by humble residents whose 
work was hidden away in their homes. To 
avoid all possible entanglement a jury of men 


committee 


of national reputation was imported from out- 
side the city to pass judgment upon the work 
submitted. The result is an exhibition of high 
quality, a revelation to the people of the city 
as to what they themselves were doing toward 
developing an art of theirown. What has been 
done in Cleveland might be done elsewhere to 
promote American Art for American people. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S etchings have long 
been familiar to art lovers and his selection by 
the Government to record, in art form, the big 
War industries of America, is well merited. 

Armour and Company of Chicago have just 
issued a beautiful year book containing six 
color reproductions of Mr. Pennell’s etchings 
on the Packing Industry. This booklet is not 
only of value from an art standpoint but in the 
study of economic conditions, cattle raising, 
transportation, and kindred subjects it offers 
valuable data. 

If you wish a copy write to Armour and 
Company, Chicago, IIl., mentioning the ScHooL 
ARTs MAGAZINE. 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING was recently 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art under 
the auspices of The Municipal Art Society of 
New York City in conjunction with the Art 
Alliance of America, School Art League, Art in 
Trades Club and the High Schools’ Art De- 
partment. 


National Needs and Opportunities 


in the Industrial Arts was the subject under con- 
sideration, and Dr. Haney presided. Brief 
and practical addresses were made by Miss 
Florence Levy, Miss Mary 8. Booth, Mr 
M. D. C. Crawford, Mr. Richard Bach, Mr 
Leon V. Solon, and Mr. Frank Alvah Parsons 
The frequency of such events as these in our 
country shows that our art educational leaders 
are awake to the fact that ‘‘ Industrial Art has 
arrived’’ as Mr. Farnum expressed it in his 
article last month. 


OUR FORMER EDITOR wins fresh honors 
Henry Turner Bailey, who was one of the 
founders of the ScHoot Arts MaGazine and 
edited it-for fourteen years and who resigned 
September, 1917, to Dean of The 
Cleveland School of Art, was recently elected 
Director of that school. He will assume the 
duties of his new office in September. Miss 
Georgie Leighton Norton whose faithful hand 
guided the school through its infancy and 
adolescent period says that it is now entering 
upon its manhood and that a man should be at 
its head. She therefore resigned and recom- 
mended the election of Mr. Bailey. In accept- 
ing Miss Norton’s resignation the trustees were 
unanimous in desiring the continuance of her 
invaluable co-operation and she was elected 
Associate Director. During Mr. Bailey’s two 
years as Dean he has won for the school a 
wider recognition on the part of Cleveland's 
business men and has laid the foundation for a 
closer relation of the work of the school with the 


become 


industries of the city. 


ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE is the heading 
of a circular announcing an Exhibition of 
Handicrafts and Industrial Arts at the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., April 13th to May 
4th. Nine organizations co-operated in the 
making of a successful exhibition the aim of 
which is “to show the relation between the arts 
and crafts and the higher classes of manufactur- 
ing industries and that their interests and wel- 
fare are indentical.”’ 


DIXON’S NEW CATALOG. We know of 
no better way to present the new catalog of the 
Dixon School Line of Pencils, Erasers, Crayons, 
and Penholders than to repeat the preface con- 
tained therein, as follows: 
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Robert Reid 


**Boston Tea Party” 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS, 9 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 











CHAUTAUQUA 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS&CRAFTS 


ROYAL B. FARNUM, Director 


Chautauqua ( fers exceptional 


advantages for all those in- 
terested in the Arts and Crafts 


and Art Education. 


The 


equipmemt 


Summer School has an 


second to none in 


the country. 


The 


Lake, high, cool and beautiful 


location on Chautauqua 


is ideal. 


Send for an illustrated circular to 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 








SCHOOL ARTS 


“The Dixon School Line, as set forth in the 
following pages, is the result of a steady growth, 
covering many years. It is the achievement of 
our specially organized School Department, 
which has been maintained by us for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

“Superintendents and Principals, Primary, 
Drawing, Penmanship, and Commercial Teach- 
the making of the Dixon 
We may say, therefore, that the 


ers have shared in 
School Line. 
Dixon School Line is in a true sense the product 
of our Model Pencil Factory and Equipment 
working in co-operation with the progressive 
Educators of the land through our School De- 
partment. 

“Tt is fitting for us here to render our thank- 
ful acknowledgment of the kindness and in- 
terest which have been manifested by these 
Educational Experts in our development of 
proper School Pencils, Rubber Erasers, Colored 
Crayons, and Penholders; and to add, more- 
over, a word of appreciation of the widespread 
recognition accorded the Dixon School Line by 
school authorities generally.”’ 

The catalog—a beautifully done piece of 
printing—shows the Dixon School Line in the 
actual sizes and colors. Copies will be cheer- 
fully sent to those interested. Write to Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J 
and ask for booklet 135 8. J. 


OPPORTUNITY MONOGRAPHS are still 
being published by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education at Washington. These are 
prepared to help the disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines to find their places in civilian life 
once more. Each monograph gives details as 
to physical qualifications necessary, training 
required, nature of the work, remuneration to 
Some of the titles of these 


“Safety and Fire Protection 


be expected, ete 
pamphlets are: 
Engineering,’’ ‘‘ Electrical Employments with 
Utility “Electrical 
tion,’ ‘‘Concrete Construction,’’ ‘“ Oxy-Acty- 
lene Welding,’’ and ‘“‘ The Law as a Vocation, ”’ 

THE JOHN HUNTINGTON POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE recently organized in the 
city of Cleveland under the direction of Henry 
Turner Bailey is the growth of a bequest in the 
will of John Huntington drawn in 1889. This 
school is established ‘‘to offer evening instruc- 


Companies, ” Construc- 


tion in the arts to those engaged in the indus- 
tries of Cleveland who have not had the advan- 
tage of 


a college education.’’ The school is 
































STATE ~ACCREDITED 


Duat-ongre 


WRITE tor 


ILLUSTRATED - CATALOGUE 








| ROBERT DULK, 


ROBERT DULK 
Will conduct summer courses in 
DESIGN, JEWELRY, and METAL WORK 
at WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 
FOR TERMS APPLY 
No. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 











Before Deciding Your Summer 


Send For Our New Prospectus 


New York School of Fine and}Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Summer Session, July 11th 


Interior Decoration, Architec- 
ture; Costume, Stage and Tex- 
tile Design; Poster Advertising; 
Out-of-Door Painting, Life, etc. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec'y, 2239 Broadway, New York 








just finishing the work of its second season. It 
has offered instruction in life drawing for com- 
mercial artists, a course of instruction for com- 
mercial designers, and opportunities for the 
solution of the problems issued by the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design, New York City 
under competent supervising instructors. The 
studios at 2032 Euclid Avenue are filled to 
their utmost capacity and there is a waiting list 
of students. The school is somewhat unique 
owing to the fact that the students co-operate 
in the making of the courses of instruction and 
help to determine methods. The annual ex- 
hibition includes not only the work produced 
by students while in the school but also their 
professional work that the interrelations of the 
two may be evident. The school employs five 
instructors and a registrar in addition to the 
director and is one of Cleveland’s most prom 
ising institutions 

A VICTORY PAGEANT has been planned 
by Dr. James Parton Haney, Director of Art in 
High Schools, New York City. It is entitled 
“Pageant of Nike Apteros the Wingless Vic- 
tory,” and has been performed with brilliant 
success by the School Art League of New York 
Schools wishing to obtain a copy for use at 
graduation or other exercises should address 
the School Art League, 10 East 47th St. The 
price is two dollars 














ART 
SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JUNE 30 TO 
SEPTEMBER 20 


ALL ART COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT~OF“DOOR WORK 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. O 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 


MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 


MAKES TEACHING EASY 


Is scientifically correct. Materials for teachers and 


MUNSELL COLOR CO., 220 West 42d St., New York 


Defines all colors and their relations by 
measured scales of Hue, Value and Chroma 


students. Send for booklet. 








Fancy Leathers ot stat! 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. Also 
Tools, Dies, i 
of colors of leather remnants for home and school work. 


W.A.HALL, 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


workers 


A 2-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Designs. Send $1.00 P. O. order for variety 








The Tawido Looms 











Four Treadle Looms, Models A and B 
weave 12” 18” and 30” materials. 


Bedside, Table Looms and Bead Looms 
6” 9” and 12”. 


High-warp Tapestry Looms 36”. 
Shuttles, yarnwinders and warpframes. 
CLASSES IN WEAVING 
ELNA M. DE NEERGAARD 


Tawido Studios 
96 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 








Please mention THe ScHoot Arts MaGazine when writing to advertisers 




















INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM and MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rochester, N. Y. join 


Normal and professional training for men and women 
THREE-YEAR COURSES: Normal Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art. Applied 
and Fine Arts, Commercial Illustration, Design. 
TWO-YEAR COURSES: Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry, Architecture. 
ONE-YEAR COURSES: Vocational and Normal Manual Training, Dietetics, Lunchroom 
and Institutional Management, Dressmaking, Millinery, Ceramics. 
Write for illustrated bulletins. State course desired 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS - APPLIED ARTS 


Dept. S. Rochester, N. Y. 











FOR-A:SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 








CHICAGO. 
STeinway HAL 






NEW YORK 
Fiat iron BLOG 


T. PAU 
seeeeeees EXCHANGE BANK BLDG, +***-*> Temece Court 









BALTIMORE 
MUNSEY BLDG 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


KANSAS CITY,MO. 
NEW YorRK LIFE BLOG. 

SPOKANE, WASH. 

CHAMBER OF Commence BLOG 








Albert acEncy 


NEW YORK, > ‘ 437 Fifth Avenue 
DENVER, n . . Symes Building 
SPOKANE, . Peyton Building 





Prospects, 
dustrial Arts, etc. sent FREE. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Our Booklet contains interesting chapters on Peace Salaries, 
especially for Teachers of Manual Training, In- 


34th Year 





Sets of 30 to $0 slides. 


LANTERN SLIDES AND PRINTS 


Karly Egyptian to Modern 
For Visual Instruction in Colleges and Schools 


Also Prints of Gothic and Renaissance Periods, suitable for Students’ notebooks 


CHICAGO TRANSPARENCY CO., 143 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 











70 Fifth Ave. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ‘new york 


Receives many calls for art and manual training teachers. 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
in all parts of the country. mL1aM O. Pratt, Manager 








_ 
Pratt Institute Art School 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Jewelry, Life Draw- 
ing, Modeling, Costume and Pictorial nation, Com- 
mercial Design, Decorative and Mural Painting, Architeo- 
ture — Two- and three-year courses. Normal Art and 
Manual Training—Two-year courses. 30 Rooms; 42 In- 
structors; 32nd Year. 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 


| Can Teach You to Sketch from Nature 


as I have many others for twenty years. Also instruction 
in Painting, Crafts, Design, French conversation, Music 
and Folk Dancing. Comfortable rooms, cottages and shacks; 
home cooking. Send for views of Boothbay Harbor, the 
quaint old fishing village on the Coast of Maine and the 
15th annual catalog of the Commonwealth Art Colony, a 
settlement of artists, musicians and others. Come with your 
family. A. G. Randall, Fleur-de-lis studios, Thomas St., Providence, R.! 














THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM and 
School of Industrial Art 


Museum in Memorial Hall, Fairmont Park 
School at Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 
Classes in Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting 
and Sculpture, Pottery, Metal Work, Industrial Design, 
Textile Design and Manufacture. Summer School, 1919, 
in session July 7 to Aug. 1. Lestie W. Miuver, Principal. 


W.W. GILCHRIST, JR. 


Formerly instructor at the Art Students League, 
N. Y., and at the Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women, will conduct 


A SUMMER CLASS 


in 


Figure and Landscape Painting 


at his home on the coast of Maine, from July to 
October 


Address: 47 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Art Academy of Cincinnati 
SUMMER TERM—10 WEEKS 
June 16th to August 25 


In addition to studio work in 
building, the wooded hills with « 

look over the city and distant views 
| 


offer innumerable motives for land- 


scape study. 

\n important exhibition of current 
American art is accessible in adja- 
cent Art Museum. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


J. H. Gest, Director. 
ART ACADEMY CINCINNATI 























SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


A PROFESSIONAL and vocational college for 
women. Situated in one of America’s leading 
Athletics. Non-sectarian. 

Summer Session 

July 1 to August 8,1919. Offering Summer Courses 
leading to diploma or degree in the departments of 
Fine and Applied Art, Home Economics, Music, 
Physical Edueation, Secretarial Studies, General 
Studies. For information address Director of the 
Summer Session. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


health resorts. 
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